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EDITORIAL. 

BOUT this time of the year librarians are busy reviewing their work for the 

previous twelve months, drawing up the annual report for presentation to their 
committees, and wondering how they can possibly get enough money in the esti- 
mates to carry on satisfactorily until the end of the current financial year. A good 
many libraries in New Zealand, particularly those in the larger and medium-sized 
municipalities, will be faced with the unpleasant duty of recording a substantial 
decrease in issues. This is due to the activities of the shop libraries, which have 
taken away a large part of the light fiction reading public, which has been in the 
past one of the concerns of subscription libraries in New Zealand. This part of the 
public has, as a matter of fact, since it is the part which pays the most, received far 
more attention than it has deserved, and in libraries where the free system is the 
ideal the financial loss will be regretted, but the reduction of the proportion of 
fiction lending to other parts of library work will be realised as being largely a help 
and not a detriment. It is a fact that for years past our libraries have been relying 
more on revenue received from the readers of ephemeral reprint fiction than on 
subsidies, which as educational institutions striving against di ties to fulfil their 
proper functions, they might reasonably have expected from the rates. The neces- 
sity for providing light fiction, coupled with the fact that this has been a moderately 
lucrative enterprise, has enabled library committees to rely on the revenue received 
from this source and to feel satisfied that a library has been discharging its full 
responsibilities to the public if it has been able to show a large fiction issue. 

This is a position which would not for a moment be tolerated either in Great 
Britain or the United States, where the function of a public library is realised as 
educational, vocational and only to some extent recreational. The order in New 
Zealand has tended to become reversed. Indeed, things have come to such a pass 
that public libraries are coming into actual disfavour with some sections of the com- 
munity, because their light fiction service is not as slick, fresh and up-to-date as that 
supplied by shop libraries. 

Members of committees and the public — forget that the average city 
library maintains a reference service, perhaps with off-shoots such as a picture col- 
lection, local history collection, cuttings collection, magazine service, newspaper 
service; that it supports perhaps some service for the younger members of the com- 
munity; that it is charged by law with the responsibility of keeping open a free 

room; that its duties do not cease with the issue of books, but extend to 
advice and help; that it is unable to forget for one moment that there is more in 
print than light novels. 

Nor does it wish to forget this fact. Light novels issued from a separate 
department might be a very pleasant part of library work, and might even be 
lucrative if administered on a quick and informal in-and-out issue system, but would 
fall far short of keeping members of the community in touch with all that the 
printed word can do for them, which is the function of a public library. 

In the next week or so it will be the difficult work of the city librarian in New 


taking an enlightened and up-to-date outlook of library work, will probably be 
Ghtidiing tm: toamns-ef dhe mecct or fallen of guilt: Whalen lis Giely codecnedl cinss 
petition in the issue of the least valuable classes of reading matter. 
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NEW ZEALAND REFERENCE WORKS — Continued. 


3. BIOGRAPHICAL. 
By John Harris, B.A. (Oxon), Librarian, Otago University. 


(No. 1 of this series appeared in the November, 1937 issue, No. 2 in the December 1937 issue.) 


There is no recent or com a 
ary of New Zealand national biography. 
i thy abe pel ae Spl 
cameedicatins wi dinieew sed eniibes 
his with 
tion through a number of different publications. 
The English librarian is well-enough equipped 
for such work if he has access to the Dictionary 
of National Biography and to the recent issue 
of Who’s Who. We Mel pep: a he. 9 biblio- 
we are to be of any use 
en Oe on need to know not only New 
Zealand sources, but also a number of English 
and Australian works which include New Zea- 
landers. In fact, the sources are so varied and 
devious that it is a wonder that New Zealand 
librarians re ee ao oe 
preparation of a single com ive work to 
save themselves the enormous trouble involved. 
Perhaps the issue has been avoided by inaction. 


I list here merely the few actual reference 
works that exist in relation to New Zealand. It 
is obvious that in addition to them there are 
others of wider scope which are of use. The 
English Dictionary of National Biography and 
its supplements includes New Zealanders who 
have achieved more than local fame. Who’s 
Who also includes a few New Zealand names, 
and there are others of international scope which 
will readily come to mind. Burke’s Colonial 
Gentry, though concerned rather with “blue 
blood” than any real claim to distinction, af- 
fords a great deal of genealogical information. 

It is hardly necessary to point the distinction 
econ: oes On ai 8 persons 
(e.g. Who’s Who in N.Z.) and those of a more 
historical nature (e.g. D.N.B.). The only com- 
prehensive one of the latter kind—though it 
is Australasian and not specifically New Zea- 


down to the ~ 
[1855-1892]. 
chinson, 1892. viii., 542 p. 


This contains nearly 2,000 biographies, and 
is the best work of reference to Australian and 
New Zealand men of that period. 

15. JOHNS, F. Johns’s notable Australians 
and who is who in Australasia: a dicti 
of biography containing records of the 
careers of men and women of distinction in 
the Commonwealth of Australia and the 
Dominion of New Zealand. 2nd ed. Ade- 
laide, The author, 1908. 366 p. 

While mainly Australian this includes a fair 
proportion of New Zealanders. The compiler 
has published a number of later biographical 
reference works, but they have tended increas- 
ingly to confine themselves to Australia. 

16. COX, Alfred, ed. Men of mark in New 
Zealand. Christchurch, Whitcombe and 
Tombs, Ltd., 1886. xl.,. 237 p. 

17. GISBORNE, William. New Zealand 
rulers and statesmen, 1840-1897. [2nd 
ed.] London, Sampson Low, 1897. viii., 
323 p. 

Gisborne’s work, while being more a political 
history of the times than a biographical work, 
does give good sketches of some 60 men and 
contains 51 portraits. 

18. COWAN, James, comp. Maori biograph- 
less Guaatins of o88 Mew Declan. Com- 
piled by James Cowan. Descriptive cata- 
logue of Maori portraits painted by Herr 
Lindauer. Auckland, H. E. Partridge, 
1901. 68 p. 

Very brief sketches of the 40 notable Maoris 
19. NEW ZEALAND PARLIAMENTARY 

RECORD: being a record of the constitu- 
tion, successive ona, parliaments and 
ministers, etc., i an al 
betical roll of mee eatery the op 
the General Assembly until June, 1925, 
and of members of the Provincial Councils. 
Prepared . . . 1913. Revised and 

up to date, June, 1925, under . . . the Min- 
ister in charge of the Legislative Depart- 
ment. Wellington, Govt. printer, 1925. 
224 p. 
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This lengthy title is self-explanatory. The 
book consists of bare lists without biographical 
detail. 

20. SCHOLEFIELD, G. H., comp. Who's 
Who in New Zealand and the western 
Pacific. Wellington, Rangatira press, Box 

1369, 1932. 356 p. 15/-. 


This is the third issue of Dr. Scholefield’s 
invaluable work, the first having been published 
in 1908, the second in 1925. It is a biograph- 
ical dictionary, giving barest details only, of 
living New Zealanders, prefaced by an obituary 
list of persons who have died since the 1925 
edition. It includes New Zealanders living 
abroad, It includes also lists of members of 
numerous public bodies, educational institutions, 
churches, etc. The work is authoritative, and 
without the slightest taint of commercialism. 
Dr. Scholefield is Librarian of the General As- 
sembly Library. One wishes that he could find 
time to give us a Dictionary of New Zealand 
National Biography to complete the excellent 
work already done. 


21. INTERNATIONAL PRESS WHO'S 


sentative commercial, professional, finan- 
cial, pastoral and business men of New 
Zealand. Welli International press 
service assn. (N.Z.), [1936]. 222, 416 p., 
incl, 
This is a frankly business and in 
no way representative. Most of our 


figures are not even mentioned. The Prime 
Minister is given, one supposes by courtesy, ten 
lines, while numerous obscure persons have 
sixty and more lines of trivial detail. Profes- 
sors, librarians, headmasters, none of these seem 
to have been heard of by the compilers. 

Mention has already been made of the Cyclo- 
pedia of New Zealand wld of this series). 
It contains a vast amount of biographical ma- 
terial scattered through its pages. Other useful 
works are the lists of past students issued by 
some of the larger secondary schools (e.g., 
Christ’s College school list), university colleges, 
etc. 


BRANCHES AND SECTIONS. 


CANTERBURY. 


A meeting of the Canterbury Branch was 
held recently at the Opawa Library. There 
was an excellent attendance of members repre- 
senting several libraries in the Christchurch 
area, and Mr. A. Brettell presided. During the 
evening an in' ing address on “Free Libra- 
ries” was delivered by Mr. W. E. Linton, for- 
merly of the National Library of Ireland and 

librarian of the West Hartlepool Public 


» England, who is at present acting 


were operating. At the conclusion Mr. Linton 
was asked a number of questions 
iuap athtin, auto cmb aia 
by Mr. Dephoff and carried unanimously. The 
next meeting will be held at the St. Albans 
Library on Thursday, 21st April. 

The first of the 1938 weekly classes in lib- 
rarianship wenger hae Ae Ba oh 
be held from 10 to 11 a.m. on Wednesday, 6th 
April, in the Canterbury University 
Library. For dhenia! Ul yes tiie jue 
tical and theoretical aspects of library work, 
and is meant to be of assistance to those pre- 
paring for Library Association examinations, 
as well as to others. All interested are invited 
to attend. 

The Annual Report of the Branch shows 
SS ee 
and is increasing, the 
om cative- intestes tix the: Witeiils thee Gens Mivtes 
by experience with suburban public libraries. 
Among two of them there is more than mere 
lack of interest. It is felt that the existence of 
such an organisation as the New Zealand 
Library Association’s Branch in Canterbury is 
unnecessary. As yet the active support of only 
a minority of the suburban libraries in the City 
is being given, but that is very enthu- 
siastic. Experience in countries has 
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Canterbury Branch. 

Miss E. Bradshaw, of the Canterbury Uni- 
versity College Library, is acting as Hon. Sec- 
retary of the Canterbury Branch until after the 
mid-year library examinations, when Miss Leslie 
Callaway, of the same library, will take up her 
duties as . Mrs. Fitch, who was the 
very efficient Secretary of the Branch last year, 
has resigned her membership of the Association. 
Nelson. " Ay 

Mr. Fitzgerald has sent us a report of the 
annual meeting of the Nelson Institute, together 
with an account of the inception of the In- 
stitute in the early days. The Institute now 
has 520 subscribers and about 18,000 books. 


Otago University. 
The University has issued an 
octavo to the Library setting out the vari- 


OTAGO. 


The Branch is able to record with gratitude 
a bequest from the late T. Lindsay Buick, New 
Zealand historian, of £1,000, the income of 
which is to be spent on adding books, manu- 
scripts, etc., to the Hocken Collection. 


WELLINGTON. 


A meeting of the Branch was held on Tues- 
day, March 22, when the Branch representatives 
at the Conference reported verbally on what 
had taken place, and especially on the remits 
which had been sent forward by the Branch. 
The meeting was held in the Alexander Turn- 
bull Library, and the librarian, Mr. C. R. H. 
Taylor, M.A., conducted a tour of the Library 
afterwards, showing those who were present 
particulars of the methods and system in use 
in the Library. 


a very useful little publication. 


Palmerston North. 


been discarded. During February Mr. J. Norrie 


tian. The Conference created interest in Palm- 
erston North, and much pleasure has been ex- 
pressed that the next one is to be held there. 
The Junior Department will shortly be com- 
mencing its winter Play Reading. 

Textbooks. 

The Secretary has for sale the following pub- 


lications: 

COOKE, A.S., ed.—County Libraries 
Manual (Prepared by a committee of 
the County Libraries Assocation). 
a te 

LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
Small Municipal Libraries. 160p. 1934 3/6 


8/9 
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MINTO, JOHN—Reference Books. 
356p. 1928. : 21/- 
MINTO, JOHN—Reference Books lin 
plement. 140p. 1931. 10/6 


The prices shown represent a_ reduction on 
published prices, and are those quoted by the 

Association (London), (which pub- 
lishes all of the above works) to its own mem- 
bers. The books are offered to members of the 
New Zealand Library Association at these 
prices, plus 25 per cent. exchange. Members 
desiring to obtain any of say books should 
communicate immediately with the Hon. Secre- 
tary, P.O. Box 1529, Wellington. 


Tour of Libraries. 

During February, Mr. J. Norrie, Hon. Secre- 
tary of the Association, and Mr. G. T. Alley, 
Director of the Country Library Service, visited 
libraries in the southern part of the North 
Island. Mr. Norrie was carrying out his com- 
mission to survey this district on behalf of the 
Carnegie Corporation, and Mr. Alley was ob- 
taining local knowledge of the ground which 
one of his field librarians will be expected to 
travel. ... The trip was in every way a success, 
and great appreciation was expressed by the 
committee members and librarians in the differ- 
ent places visited. 














INTER-LIBRARY LOANS. 
By C. W. Collins, Convenor, Standing committee on inter-library co-operation. 





In countries where libraries are much larger and richer than they are in New 
Zealand inter-library lending—often called “interloan”—has developed rapidly 
during the past two or three decades. 

For obvious reasons New Zealand’s need for such co-operation is much greater 
Ideally there should be (and before long it is hoped there will be) a real National 
| Library, and a proper union catalogue of non-fiction, to serve as a clearing house 
for all requests. 

As a temporary measure, however, the N.Z.L.A. Standing Committee on inter- 
library co-operation has worked out, and the Council has approved, a scheme of 
inter-library loans under the auspices of the Association. Member libraries are 
asked to place their names on the list, which the Secretary is compiling, of those 
prepared to co-operate in such a scheme. A sheet enumerating the rules now in 
force and giving some further explanation, may be obtained from the Secretary. 

In brief, assent to the scheme does not commit a library to do anything more 
than comply with such requests as it easily can without any hardship to its readers. 
It does, however, mean, that the assenting library will be one of those whose requests 
will receive favourable consideration from other libraries in the scheme. 

No library, even the large city library, need be scared of joining this scheme, 
for on the one hand it may refuse without explanation to make any loan that is 

and, on the other hand, libraries asking for loans must realise the 
limitations of the scheme. Fiction and popular current non-fiction is excluded, 
except in very special cases, for this class of book should be bought by the library 
concerned. (If it is too poor to buy its reasonable needs of current cheap books 
it is probably too small to be an independent library, and should: try to 
with some municipal or country scheme.) The classes of books for which this 
scheme will be found to be valuable are: (a) expensive works; (b) rare or out-of- 
print material; (c) parts of sets and periodicals; (d) material so infrequently used 
that it is desirable not to place it on the shelves of too many libraries; and also, 
because of the special conditions in New Zealand, (e) material which is seriously 
wanted in such a hurry that it cannot be acquired in time by purchase. 
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SOCIOLOGY: 


Abb, E. D.—What fools we women be. Cassell. 
7/6 1937 396. 


12/6 1938 500 
APPLIED SCIENCE: 
Earhart, A.—Last flight. Harrap. 
9/- 1938 629.13 
Parker, E.—The Country year. Seeley Service. 
10/6 1937 630.1 
FINE ARTS: 
Fox, U.—Racing, cruising and Davies. 
35/- 1938 797.14 


Porter, E.—Music through the dance. Batsford. 
7/6 1938 781.5085 
LITERATURE: 
— me and MacNeice, L.—Letters from Ice- 
aber. 9/- 1937 826. 


TRAVEL: 
Bates, H. E.—Down the river. 
10/6 1937 914.2 
Gibbons, J.—I wanted to travel. R. Hale. 
12/6 1938 914. 
———™ Sir A.—Where seldom a gun is heard. 
8/6 1937 917.1 
oe P.—Mosquito Coast. Chatto & W. 
12/6 1937 917.283 
Kent, R.—Salamina. Harcourt. 
$1.49 1937 919.8 
Lyons, E.—Assignment in Utopia. Harrap. 
15/- 1937 914.7 
Maxwell, Sir J. Stirli i and homes of 
Scotland. Maclehose. 10/6 1937 914.1 


BIOGRAPHY: (B) 
Barrie, Sir J. M.—The Greenwood hat. Davies, 
8/6 1937 920. 
Campbell, A. B.—With the corners off: my adven- 
turous life on land and sea. Harrap. 


8/6 1937 920. 
Curie, E.—Madame Curie. Heinemann. 

18/- 1938 920. 
Sava, G.—The Healing knife. Faber. 

8/6 1938 920. 


HISTORY: 


Crow, C.—I speak for the Chinese. H. Hamilton. 
3/6 1938 951. 


12/6 1937 946.08 
2 ee ee ee 
the Holy Land. 


- Wilkins, V.—Endless 


prone 6 1938 940.9 


10/6 1937 942. 
FICTION: 
Baird, I—John. Angus & R. .. -. 7/6 
Belfrage, C.—Promised land. Gollancz 8/6 


ee ee So: Sates: Hut- 
8/6 

Bridges V-—It happened in Bex. Hod: 
der & S. 7/6 
Buck, P.—This proud heart. Methuen 9/6 


Wells, H. G.—The Brothers. Chatto&W. 3/6 
= D.—Uncharted seas. Hutchin- 


Wodehouse, P. G—-Suminer moonshine. 


Jenkins 7/6 
Wren, P. C.—Cardboard castle. ‘Murray 8/6 


8/6 


Ww 
L 
L 
WwW 
WwW W.—This man Murray. Dent 7/6 
L__ Dell, E. M.—The Juice of the pomegran- 
ate. Cassell .. on ma _ we 
W Edmonds, W. D.—Drums along the Mo- 
hawk. Jarrolds . 8/6 
L Erskine, J—The Brief hour of Francois 
Villon. M. Joseph... f 8/6 
W Frankau, P.—No News. Heinemann 7/6 
L Goodchild, G. — Yellowstones. Ward, 
Lock. .. 7/6 
WwW Grant, J.—Winged Pharaoh. A. Barker 10/6 
L Greig, M. — Other women’s beauty. 
Hodder — 
W Halper, A.—The Chute. * Cassell -.. 8/6 
L Hepple, A.—Riders of the sea. Hutchin- 
son 7/6 
Ww =. 5. L.—Mr. "Arkwright’s marriage. 
7/6 
L BA a Rich & C. 7/6 
WwW PS eee Oa H. Hamil- 
8/6 
L Oppenim, EB. P. "— The Colossus of 
Hodder 7/6 
L P. 3 -, Gollancz 7/6 
L Runyon, D.—Furthermore (stories). Con- 
stable .. oe a oe ae 
L_ Seltzer, C. A.—Parade of empty boots. 
n°: = oe oe -_ 7/6 
Soutar, A.—One page missing. . 
chinson 7/6 
WwW 
L 
L 
L 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS AND SUBSCRIBERS 
By G. T. Alley, M.A., Director of the Country Library Service. 


One of the ways in which the Country 
Library Service will function is by giving loan 
services of books, at the rate of £4 per year for 
a service of 50 books, to independent subscrip- 
tion libraries not situated in a borough or a 
town district. The books will be changed up to 
three times a year, and the service is an amaz- 
ingly cheap and valuable one—150 fresh books 
on the shelves of the library for £4 a year! 


Many people may wonder why it has been 
thought necessary to make a charge for this 
service, and it is possible that some confusion 
of thought and misunderstanding may have 
arisen. Let us examine the position. New 
Zealand is, from a library point of view, 
peculiar in two ways. One is in the relatively 
large number of independent libraries that exist 
in country districts. Nobody really knows how 
many there are, but the 1926 census of public 
libraries gave the number as 264. The other 
peculiarity is the almost universal belief in and 
adherence to the subscription method of financ- 
ing library service. We know what generally 
happens when this method is used. A process 
of decay sets in, to be arrested temporarily 
from time to time as tiny fresh injections of the 
latest and brightest fiction are put on the 
shelves. Let me quote, not from the Munn- 
Barr Report this time, but from a very fresh 
and piercing analysis of a country township, 
that has just appeared.* 

“The public library contains about 3,500 
books; it is run on a subscription basis and of 
late years the number of subscribers has been 
steadily decreasing. The records show that the 
thirty subscribers last year read an average of 
40 books each. The mobile portion of the 
library contains about 600 volumes—all fiction. 
The old Mechanics’ Institute books, mostly well- 
bound, occupy the topmost shelves. There are 
some sound books among them — volumes of 
history and philosophy mostly. Then the inter- 
mediate shelves contain hundreds of volumes 
of the defunct fiction of the last century: the 
lower shelves contain the soon-to-be-defunct 
fiction of to-day. The library has done nothing 
to create any literary standard in Littledene. 
The long succession of committees in charge 
have adopted the policy of providing for the 
tastes of the subscribers of the moment. Some 


* —Somerset, H. C. a a New Zealand 
——s community. Wellington, N ~< “ey for Edu- 
pee we me 1938, viii, ‘ete ten 








years ago the subscribers themselves suggested 
the books to be bought; to-day the practice 
seems to be that of leaving the choice to a 
ies a who ‘understands what people 
n * ” 

“The Littledene public library well illustrates 
the evils of a subscription basis for a library. 
It has now come to a standstill. The Working- 
men’s Club library is free to its members: the 
readers of ephemeral fiction can find a better 
choice there at no cost above the subscription 
which entitles them to euchre and billiards and 
beer. The people who put their reading on a 
higher plane get their books from the travelling 
library or from one of the city postal libraries.” 

There are exceptions to the general rule. 
There are small libraries, passably well adminis- 
tered, which supply more than just the “latest,” 
and are anxious to begin co-operating with 
other libraries or with a larger unit for the 
pose of making a wider range of books avail- 
able. These libraries are, however, still in the 
minority. The others, the majority, are still not 
“inter-library co-operation conscious,” if I may 
use an awkward term. How, then, should the 
matter be presented to them? Clearly, I should 
think, by actal demonstration of what can be 
achieved by loan services of books and other 
material, and by help in library management. 
But why should not this be a free service? Why 
is a charge, even a low one, necessary? Simply 
because there is no way at present by which 
the books, if supplied free by the Country 
Library Service, could in turn be issued free 
by the library that received them. (There 
is naturally a limit to the quantity of books 
which the Country Library Service could 
supply, especially in its first year, and in any 
case it cannot try to provide every type of book. 
Rather, it aims to supply books that would not 
normally be purchased locally. It is idle to 
pretend that even the largest of country lib- 
raries stock or even know about the existence of 
anything like a representative range of titles of 
current books.) 


library service can be financed properly and 
made free to all residents, and the Country 
Library Service, recognising this, will make free 
loans of books on a liberal scale to those bor- 
oughs or town districts that will, in turn, make 
their libraries free. That is another story, 
however, and I hope, if the editor permits me, 
to deal with it next month. 
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“WHAT IS YOUR LIBRARY ALLOCATION?” 


By A. G. W. Dunningham, B.A., Librarian, Dunedin Public Library. 


Since most libraries are now making up their 
annual estimates it is a good time to compare 
New Zealand standards with those overseas. 
The American Library Association recommends 
a minimum of $1 (5/-) per head of the popu- 
lation per year. Mr. L. R. McColvin, in a 
broadcast last year, said that he believed that 
4/- or 5/- (Eng.) per head would not be ex- 
cessive, and that 3/- (Eng.) would be very 
good. Even at 2/- (Eng.) some results can be 
obtained. 


In Dunedin last year the allocation was 
£7,500, which works out at 2/3 per head of the 
population. It is believed that this is the 
highest in New Zealand, and when it is real- 
ised that its English equivalent is only about 
1/9, it will be seen how far we have to go 
before achieving anything like Mr. McColvin’s 
minimum. 

Dunedin Public Library. 

In order to give an information service in 
the Lending Room the staff has been increased 
by two. Another appointment has been made 
of an assistant to help with the increased order 
work, 

It is satisfactory to write that already an 
average of 100 questions a day are being 
dealt with. 

New Members. 


During the first three weeks of March 430 
new members were enrolled. 


Library Broadcast. 

With the aim of explaining the working and 
purpose of their Library to the public, and 
asking their support for increased staffing and 
book allocation, a broadcast tour of the library 
was made on Saturday, 12th March. Five of 
the staff took part, each dealing with a particu- 
lar department. 


Internal Re-arrangement. 


A striking change has been effected in the 
arrangement of the ground floor of the Library. 
Following the most modern tendencies abroad a 
departmentalised service has been abandoned in 
favour of one whole floor divided only by book 


cases, and arranged by subject division. Period- 
icals are available beside the books on that 


porary: 

but the principle will be retained when the 
building is extended. 

A noteworthy departure is the use of gaily 


Recent Enrolment. 


Whether as a result of the broadcast or the 
successful re-arrangement, the first three weeks 
of March have seen the recent enrolment of 
430 new members. 

Fiction Classification. 

The Dunedin Public Library has classified its 
novels under four heads: (1) Fiction transla- 
tions, arranged by language (these are actually 
translations from twenty-one different 
represented); (2) the Standard Novel, repre- 
senting a history of the novel, and includ- 
ing Richardson, Fi Scott, Thackeray, 
Dickens, Galsworthy, Bennett, Wells, etc.; (3) 
Modern Novel, including authors whose repu- 
tation has been established since the War, e.g., 
Dos Passos, H: ay, Faulkner of America, 
and Virginia Wollt, James Hanley, Huxley 
and E. M. Forster; (4) Current and Popular 
Novels, which are frankly recreational reading. 


New Stack Accommodation. 

Seven twelve-foot book stacks have been 
erected in the basement to provide for the in- 
crease in book stock. 


Country Survey. 

City Council for the Librarian to make a two 
weeks’ tour of Otago and Southland next 
month. This is being undertaken on behalf of 
the Carnegie Corporation of New York, who 
are paying all expenses. 

Reserving Books. 

As a result of publicity urging borrowers to 
reserve books in subjects in which they require 
information, the Library is now making reserva- 
tions of about thirty books a day. 











